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yet the countenance which it overshadowed scarce required
such horrors to improve those which were natural to Its
ordinary expression.

The upper part of De la Marck's face, as Nature had formed
It, almost gave the He to his character; for though his hair,
when uncovered, resembled the rade and wild bristles of the
hood he had drawn over it, yet an open,, high, and manly
forehead, broad ruddy cheeks, large, sparkling, light-coloured
eyes, and a nose hooked like the beak of the eagle, promised
something valiant and generous. But the effect of these more
favourable traits was entirely overpowered by his habits of
violence and insolence, which, joined to debauchery and
intemperance, had stamped upon the features a character
inconsistent with the rough gallantry which they would other-
wise have exhibited. The former had, from habitual indul-
gence, swollen the muscles of the cheeks, and those around
the eyes, in particular the latter ; evil practices and habits had
dimmed the eyes themselves, reddened the part of them that
should have been white, and given the whole face a hideous
likeness of the monster, which it was the terrible Baron's
pleasure to resemble. But from an odd sort of contradiction,
De la Marck, while he assumed in other respects the appear-
ance of the Wild Boar, and even seemed pleased with the
name3 yet endeavoured, by the length and growth of his
beard, to conceal the circumstance that had originally pro-
cured him that denomination. This was an unusual thickness
and projection of the mouth and upper jaw, which, with the
large projecting side teeth, gave that resemblance to the
bestial creation, which, joined to the delight that De la Marck
had in haunting the forest so called, originally procured for
him the name of the Boar of Ardennes, The beard* broads
grisly, and uncombed, neither concealed the natural horrors
of the countenance, nor dignified its brutal expression.

The soldiers and officers sat around the table, intermixed
with the men of Liege, some of them of the very lowest de-
scription ; among whom Nikkei Blok the butcher, placed near
De la Marck himself, was distinguished by his tucked-up
sleeves, which displayed arms smeared to the elbows with
blood, as was the cleaver which lay on the table before him.
The soldiers wore, most of them, their beards long and grisly,
in imitation of their leader; had their hair plaited and turned
upwards, in the manner that might best improve the natural
ferocity of their appearance; and intoxicated, as many of them